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PROVO STORE 


Have just received 1000 


WRAPS, # & © 
COATS, and & & 
& COLLARETTES, 


which they will 
sell at prices that 
will astonish you. 
# ALSO 3000 SUITS OF 
UNDERWEAR. 


Provo Store, 


dESSE KNIGHT ERD SONS, Pros. 
ADAM ANDERSON 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Special Nated Given Gn 


Group GWork, 
Gallery Opposite Post 


Office. 


JNO. SAXEY.~ 


DEALER IN 


Groceries, Pinware. 


Se Cs ee 


Opposite P. O. Provo, Utah. 
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@ur Store 


We want this store to be the most helpful place you can visit. 
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want it to meet your ideal of what astore should be. Every mercantile force 
or power that we contrel is centered upon bringing you the best at prices 
that will prove a happy release from extravigance. The store service shall 
be equal to the occasion at all times. Clothing not in every way satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser can be returned within a reasonable time; our en- 
dorsements reflect the character of this business—it is truthful—strictly 
so. Your appreciation ot our efforts will be our reward. 


SoS (4 A WA 14, The One Price Clothier. 
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CHARACTER IS POWER. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH, FEBRUARY 1, 1900. 
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ESSE SSSSE ESSE SESS ESESES 
I Cannot Pray. 


I cannot pray tonight, there is no prayer 
Within my heart, ’tis only numbness there; 
It seems as if my life were standing still, 
Ihave no power, no wish, I have no will 
To pray: I murmur ‘‘Father’’ and ‘‘Amen.” 
And try to pray but say the same again. 
Dull aching and contented discontent;— 
Oh, that in common tears it might be spent! 
What does it matter that my pearls were 
sand? 
Tcannot pray, but God will understand. 
ANNIE PIKE. 
* * % 


A Girl’s Ambitions. 


If we could read the hearts of our friends, 
the lowliest, the youngest, the highest, the 
oldest, we should see there imprinted in tiny 
letters the hopes, ambitions, and secret long- 
ings that make life sweet tothem. These 
fond wishes take the form of dreams for the 
future which is always bright; for if the 
present be dreary, they cannot conceive of 
days without number in which the happy 
songs will not be sung. 

Every turning point in life isthe birth of 
a great ambition and asthe years pass, as 
maturity is marked, first dimly, then firmly, 
then deeply on the face, the ambitions 
become nobler, truer and dearer. 

In the child it is the ambition of the hour, 
the passing fancy, yet it is dear to her heart, 
if only for the time being; another feat is 
seen (generally a physical one) and her 
thoughts and energies go out toward its 
mastery. 

But the days and months are gathered into 
the past, and the child with a:troubled start, 
4 curious eye, is become a maiden, For the 


first time the mirror is attractive, for the 
first time, lessons become a pleasure, her 
soul begins its longings. We see her work- 
ing and planning to pass the grades. An 
Academy, a University is seen dimly in the 
far away future, and the three years before 
graduation from the public schools, seem 
like ages to the opening intellect and bud- 
ding ambitions. What is now written in the 
soul’s record? The first secret! the wish for 
admiration, the resolve to be her companions’ 
equal. 

There comes theday when life looks to be 
a dreary waste of time. She cannot see what 
she is good for, what she is created for. The 
heights of all noble characters seem too far 
off for her to reach. But the hard, long, 
blue day will pass and the girl reading her 
record will realize that with the months of 
last year, are fled the desires and ambitions. 
And the question faces her—What shall I do 
with my life? Deep down in her heart, is 
struggling the answer. She does not frame it 
in words and the sweetness of life’s morning 
remains half hidden. ‘The ideas are too large 
for her to grasp; each word must beshaped 
and spelled before the thoughts which will 
cling during life are repeated and accepted. 

Then comes the ambitions tlfat make the 
woman. The girlish wants are forgotten. 
They did but pave the way for the lasting 
ones. The artist’s brush, the sculptor’s 
chisel, the author’s pen, the musician’s notes 
are not to far away now, for the day dreams 
have taken root and her ambitions push her 
on. 

Towering before her is the mountain peak; 
its side a ladder of cliffs; the first rounding, 
the others steeper as they: near the summit, 
which is inveloped in mist. And it sym- 
polizes her ambitions, those that are out- 
walked, those which her hands are grasping 
for; and then the thoughts come, What will 
I want up there in the mist? What shall I 
work for next? What is the shape of the cliff 
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my ambitions are leading to? 

Her hands are now strong, her head is 
clear, and through it dart the lightening 
messages concerning the worlds yet to con- 
quor. Her ideal is found. From now on, all 
her energies will bend toward reaching the 
one great end. 

A girl’s ambitions are as dear to heras 
life, and the faint glimpses of work accom- 
plished, of the world being better for her 
having lived, is the spur to each day’s tasks. 

CorA ALEXANDER. 
* * * 


We Are Unfaithful. 


If man could rule, his love of change would 
mar 
The purple dignity that wraps the hills; 
Pluck out from the blue sky some perfect 
star, 
And set it elsewhere, as his fancy wills: 


Train the gnarled apple-tree more straightly 
up; 
Litt violet’s head, so long and meekly 
bowed; 
With some new odor fill her purple cup, 
And gild the rosy fringes of a cloud. 


For, mark! Jast year I ioved the violet best, 
And tied her tender colors in my hair; 
To-day I wear on ny inconstant breast 
A crimson rose, and count her just as fair. 


We areunfaithful. Only God is true 
To hold secure the landmarks of the past, 
To paint year after year the harebell blue, 
And in the same sweet mould its shape to 
cast. 


Oh, steadfast Nature, let us learn of thee! 
Thou canst create a new flower at thy will, 
And yet through all the years canst faithful 
be 


To the sweet pattern of a daffodil. 
x * * 


When the World Looks Gray. 
[LOVINGLY INSCRIBED To ANNIR.] 


The world looks gray. A heavy fog 
Hung low o’er vale and hill, 

For leaf, nor blade, nor brooklet stirred, 
Hach—all were frozen still; 

And not a bird in branches moved, 
Nor insect crossed my way: 


But frosted snow creaked neath my feet— 
Oh, the world looked very gray! 


Outside the schoolroom the world looked 
gray! 

It looked e’en quite as gray within, 

Dark disappointment veiling black 
The heights I had hoped to win. 

‘There was nota plan for the season’s work 
‘That had not met defeat; 

While a lingering illness dulled my brain— 
The stairs creaked ’neath my feet. 


‘The world looked gray. Buta lovely girl 
Came tripping up the aisle, 

Extending her hand in a friendly way 
While she gave me a happy smile, 

“Tf I can help you to do your work,”’ 
She said in her winning way, 

“T shall be so giad. What can I do? 
Now don’t be afraid to say.’’ 


The world had been looking very gray, 
But her smile let the sunlight through; 
And her gentle manner and kind, sweet 
words 
Were a bit of shining blue. 
I went to work with a better grace, 
Though assistance I did not ask, 
For it, somehow, lightened the load to know 
She would love to share the task. 


Oh, how many times does the world look 
gray, 
And the storm clouds gather low, 
And every step seem to creak and moan 
As a step on the frosted snow! 
And how many times do our hearts forget 
What a helpful word may do 
In chasing shadows and gloom away, 
And revealing the heavenly blue! 


ALOFA. 


Things We Want to Know. 


Who will send Ovena a valentine. 

Who is the most popular girl in school 

Who Miss Reynolds is winking at in liter- 
ature. 

Where the class of 1901 is. 


Why Ida Farnsworth didn’t go to the party 
last I'riday night. 
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Nature Study for 

March. 


February and 


During these months instruct the little 
ones to collect different kinds of twigs, label 
them, place them in jars containing 
warm water, put them in a warm place, and 
watch for results. Encourage each child to 
observe for himself. 


As preparation for the bud work, tell the 
little ones the story of Sleeping Beauty. 
Give only a small part of the story at a time 
and require one or two children to tell that 
part. When by this method the complete 
story is told, one or two of the little ones 
may repeat it from beginning toend. In 
this kind of work the children, by taking an 
active part, are learning to talk connectedly 
atsome length. It is of inestimable value 
as an aid to language, especially if the in- 
telligent little teacher corrects all mistakes 
and encourages the child to use the classic 
diction of the story. 

After the story is told and discussed freely, 
ask questions which will lead to a compari- 
son between persons in the story and the 
buds on the twigscollected. ‘‘What have the 
buds been doing all winter?’’ (Sleeping.) 
“What, then, can we call the little buds?’’ 
(Little Sleeping Beauties.) ‘‘Who was it nip- 
ped the little buds last fall and made them 
sleep such a long time?’’ (Jack Frost.) ‘‘Who 
is the Prince that will give the little Sleep- 
ing Beauties nice warm kisses and awaken 
them?’”’ (T’he sun.) 

The children are much interested now in 
the buds and will be anxious to makea care- 
ful study of them. In order that this nature 
work be made profitable, in order that the 
children may be led from the wondrous 
beauties they observe in these simple objects, 
to see the infinite love and wisdom of their 
Author, natural objects must be studied; 
not merely read and talked about, but patient- 
ly and carefully studied. 


Let us study lilac buds for convenience. 
First have a general tall about the lilac 
shrub as a whole; shape, size, color, trunk, 
branches and use. In studying a part of 
anything, always relate it to the whole, in 
order that knowledge gained therefrom may 
be unified in the child’s mind. The buds 
should first be related to the twigs, so we 
will consider their arrangement. 

If the little folk are to get the greatest 
amount of good fromthe nature study, they 
must observe for theniseives; therefore, be- 


fore beginning the study of arrangement of 


buds, ask how the buds are fastened to the 
twig. 

Encourage the ‘little ones to handle the 
twigs as carefully as possible. Help them 
to understand that these little buds area 
part of God’s creation, and that He has 
numbered them all. He willbe glad if we 
take a few of those twigs into the house for 
the purpose of studying them, but He 
would be very sorry if we were not kind to 
them. Never permit a child to tear the buds 
to pieces. The tender manner in which 
teachers handle them will have a great 
influence upon the children. 

Children are never too young to learn to 
protect the weak. They can learn this by 
caring for buds and flowers just as well as 
by caring for animals and babies. A boy 
who takes tender care of his plants will take 
the same care of those weaker than himself. 
Did you ever know a boy who was gentle to 
his pets and cruel to his baby sister? 


It will be impossible for me to tell exactly 
how to present the work and what questions 
toask. Ican only repeat what I have said 
before: “‘Know your subject thoroughly, 
and lead the children to find out from the 
buds that knowledge which you wish them 
to have of the subject.’’ I will give an out- 
line. 


ARRANGEMENT OF BUDS. 


The lilac buds are opposite, each pair being 
at right angles from the pair below and the 
pair above. The distance between the pairs 
varies from one to two inches. God does not 
do anything in a hap-hazard way, which 
fact is proved to us when we try to find 
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reasons for things being as they arein 
nature. What is the reason for this arrange- 
ment of buds? 

First we will see if we can find out why 


the buds are opposite. Botanists tell us that 
when a bud isformed on a stem it makesa 


weak place at that point. To have as many 
buds on each twig as there are now there 
would be twice as many weak places on the 
twigs. Each bud instead of being at right 
angles with the buds immediately below and 
above it, would be at angles of only forty-five 
degrees from the buds below and above it. 
In that case the leaves from one bud would 
shade to some extent the leaves below them, 
but when the pairs of buds areat right 
angels from each other there is but little 
danger of this. 

The pairs of buds are arranged at right 
angles from each other for the same reason 
that the buds are opposite: the lilac leaves 
are large and would shade each other more 
in any other position than they do in the 
way they are arranged. There is about four 
inches space between each bud and the next 
one directly over it or under it, so the sun 
has the greatest possible chance of shedding 
his genial rays impartially upon all the 
leaves. 

Even young children can understand the 
use of the arrangement of buds, if the facts 
are simplified. 

THE LEAF SCARS. 

The next thing to call attention to is the 
little shelf, or projection under each bud. 
Let the children find out for themselves if 
possible what made these scars. In the fall 
the children will readily find out. 

Last summer, after the lilac flowers had 
gone, the lilac bush was not idle. It had a 
great deal of work todo. In the axil of each 
leaf and bud was being formed. This bud was 
protected from insects, rain, and cold by the 
petiole of the leaf. When the little bud was 
quite strong so that it needed no further pro- 
tection, Jack Irost told the leaf to fall off, 
so down he fell among his’ brothers and 
sisters, but he left something for the little 
bud to remember him by. It was a tiny 
chair upon which the little bud sits. Next 
study the bud as a whole, shape, size, color, 
reasons for these. 


THE BUD SCALES 

The scales are brown. They are broad at 
the base and slope to a point at the apex. 
They are almost the shape of the finger nails 
but are pointed at the top. ‘They are arranged 
in pairs, usually four pairs on each bud. The 
smallest pair is at the bottom of each bud. 

Each pair of scales on a bud is arranged at 
right angles to the pair immediately below 
itandthe pair immediately above it. ‘The 
object of this arrangement is to cover the 
spaces between the two scales in each pair. 
This prevents the rain and cold from getting 
into the tender partsinside the scales. 

Lead the children to discover the use of 
the scales. Call them blankets, or quilts. 
‘They protect the tender parts (leaves and 
blossoms) inside the scales. 

When the scales have separated and per- 
mitted the leaves to come forth, study 
the texture of the scales. The outer ones are 
comparatively thick, brittle, and brownish 
in color. ‘This color may be due toa kind of 
varnish which glazes the outer scales, there- 
by more thoroughly protecting the delicate 
parts. 

As we approach the center of the buds, the 
scales become thinner, more pliable, and 
gradually change in color to green. They 
become more and more like the leaves. Bot- 
anists say the bud scales are really modified 
leaves. 

How wonderful is the wisdom and love of 
the Creator! He has cared for the little life 
inside the bud with as much thoughtfulness 
as He has planned and cared for the lives of 
our little ones before they came here. Can 
man with all his knowledge make one single 
lilac bud? If he bean artist he may make 
one of material resembling that of the real 
bud. He may make it perfect in detail of 
color and structure. There he must stop. 
Life is God-given. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE BUD. 


After the bud has developed and leaves 
and flowers can be see, lead the little ones to 
see the use of buds. 

Inside the leaves are the blossoms- ‘The 
blossonis are placed in the centre of the buds 
so that they can be protected by the leaves 
and the scales. ‘The blossoms are the most 
important part ofthe bud. They contain 
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the germs of life by means of which their 
species are perpetuated. 

Now that the leaves and blossoms can be 
seen, the children will soon be abie to make a 
study of the leaves. Itis best, however, to 
wait until they are perfectly developed. 

In studying the leaves first relate them to 
the twigs by observing their arrangement, 
bringing out reasons for arrangement. Then 
let the children tell what they can about the 
whole leaf. After this a definite study may 
be made of its parts. , 

PETIOLE, OR STEM. 

The petiole, or stem, of the leaf is fastened 
tothe twig. The petiole is long and slender. 
It broadens out suddenly at the base. ‘The 
reasons for this are: first, that it offers more 
protection to the baby bud which will soon 
begin to form in its axil, second, it fastens 
itself to the twig more securely. 

The petiole is rounded on the under side 
and is somewhat flattened on the upper side. 
In the middle of the petioleis a small groove. 
It is believed that this groove is for the pur- 
pose of conducting rain from the leaf to the 
twig. ‘The rain then runs down the twig to 
the roots. 

The petiole is for the purpose of holding 
the leaf out to obtain sunshine. Tne lilac 
leaves are large and if they had no petioles, 
the leaves would be crowded together and 
could receive but little sunshine. 


VENATION. 

The veins are really a continuation of the 
petiole, which divides and spreads out into 
the leaf. 

There is one main vein called the mid-rib, 
which extends from the petiole to the apex 
of the leaf. It is the heaviest vein in the 
leaf. From the mid-rib branch diagonally 
toward the edges and apex many smaller 
veins, which again divide and sub-divide 
forming a network over the entire leaf. 

The veins form a frame-work for the leaf. 
It is really the skeleton of the leaf, just as 
our bones are skeletons of our bodies, If 
there were no veins the leaf would not be 
held out in shape. Another use of the veins 
is‘‘‘to make the leaf look pretty,’’ as the 
children say. ‘These two uses of veins can be 
discovered by children. ‘They also carry sap 
to all parts of the leaf, just as our veins carry 


blood to all parts of our bodies. ‘The veins 
perform both the offices of bone and blood- 
vessel. 

THE LEAF BLADE. 

The blade is a deep, rich green. It is 
broad, almost straight. At the base it becomes 
still broader for a little distance, then slopes 
quite suddenly toward the apex. It is from 
one and one-half inches to two inches broad 
at the base and from one and one-half to two 
and one-half inches in length. 

Next take up the apex, base, and edges. 

THE USES OF LEAVES. 

The process of assimilation by the leaf will 
have to be explained to the children. The 
crude sap is carried by the veins to all parts 
of the leaves. There it comes in contact 
with the air, is pnrified, and is then taken to 
all parts of the tree. Relate leaf assimila- 
tion to food assimilation of human beings. 
The leaves are the lungs of the plant. 

Perform a simple experiment to show that 
leaves give off moisture. Place a piece of 
cardboard, in which a hole has been cut in 
the center, on a glass containing water. In- 
sert the stem of a lilac leaf through the 
hole into the water, leaying the blade above 
the cardboard. Plug up the remaining part 
of thehole so that no moisture can escape 
from the water through it. Insert another 
glass over the leaf. After a few hours in- 
struct the children to look at the inverted 
glass and tell what they can see. Small 
drops of water are formed on the glass. 
Where did the moisture come from? 

In countries where there is luxuriant 
vegetation there are heavy rainfalls. In our 
own western country the rainfall is increas- 
ing steadily. This is due to moisture being 
given off from increasing vegetation. 

The leaves also beautify the plant thereby 
making the gardens more delightful to the 
eye. 

They help shade the earth in summer and 
protect us from some of the heat from the 
sun’s rays, 

As the lilac is not an easy flower to study 
itis better to leave that and study latera 
flower which can be readily understood. 

In the bud work study what comes from 
the bud. Much of this kind of work is 
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desultory simply because it is not carried out 
far enough. 

Many other buds should be studied. The 
horse-chestnut bud is an excellent one. It 
has the sticky varnish very apparent. It has 
the furry down for protection. It is also 
very large and all its parts can beseen 
plainly. The pussy-willow buds are very 
interesting to children. ‘The peach, plum, 
apple, and poplar buds are good for study. 

Relate the nature work as much as possible 
to classic literature, which can be tnderstood 
by even very young children. Lowell is 
often called the poet of nature. Many of his 
poems can be read and explained, e. g.: ‘To 
a Dandelion,’’ also poems from Longfellow, 
such as ‘“‘Flowers,’’ ‘“‘Birds of Killingworth.”’ 
Anderson’s Fairy Tales contain many stories 
of nature, e. g.: ‘The Flox” ‘‘The Buck- 
wheat,’’ ‘‘Sleeping SBeauty,’’ ‘“‘The Pea 
Blossom.’’ 

The literature need not bear directly upon 
the work at hand as long asit shows what 
great men and women have thought of 
nature. 

Above everything else let your aim bein 
this work to lead the children to the heart 
of nature and there find God. 

Linnyian H. CANNON. 


ke 
Things We Want to Know. 


Why it doesn’t snow. 


How Berry bribed the Supreme court of 
Academy city to dismiss the case against 
Miss Anderberg for losing his class pin. 


When the 1905’s were given the Century 
students’ seats in College Hall. 


Why T. D. doesn’t give up that far away 
Florentine look. 


Why Kirkham refused to act as vice-presi- 
dent of the Literary society. 


Why Prof. Horne refused to teach Trigon- 
ometry,. 


When A. H. John studied spelling. 


Why Hattie Pike and Co. don’t take the 
hint. 


Why J. IF. Day argues that he has no 
memory. 
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Space Ideas in Lower Animals. 


[SOME ORIGINAL EXPERIMENTS. ] 


It has long been a mooted question as to 
whether spaceideas are innate in any of the 
animal kingdom. Unmistakable evidence 
has been gathered proving that space rela- 
tions are not innate in man. Fach makes 
his own psychological space world. Space 
ideas come by practice thru the assistance of 
touch. At first, every object appears to be 
in close contact with the face. That accounts 
for a child’s reaching for the moon as if it 
were an orange a few feet away. 

Many experiments have been made testing 
the innateness of space ideas in different 
animals. Among the most noted observers are 
Professors Hoefding and Romanes.  Hoef- 
ding blindfolded a pig from birth and kept 
it in that condition for several days. Then 
he placed the pig on a chair and removed 
the hood. Almost immediately the little pig 
looked at the floor, as if to measure the dis- 
tance with its eye, took an attitude of spring- 
ing and leaped to the floor. It lit upon its 
feet as if it were accustomed to jumping. 

This tome seemed very strange, and I 
desired further proof of Hoefding’s extraor- 
dinary hndings. So last summer I under- 
took a series of experiments upon four pigs. 

[NotE—Two of the pigs got their hoods off before I 
was ready to experiment upon them.] 

Hoods were previously prepared and the 
heads of the pigs were covered the moment 
of birth. ‘The hoods were made of blue de- 
nim, padded with a thick layer of cotton 
batting so that every ray of light would be 
shut out from the eyes. They were made to 
cover the entire head with the exception of 
snout and ears. The pigs were left with 
their mothers and enjoyed all the privileges 
of sty life with the exception of sight. In 
order that they might become accustomed to 
being touched, I handled them each day, that 
when Icame to remove the hoods they would 
not resist the holding as they otherwise would 
and thereby vitiate the experiment. 
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On the fifth day I prepared two boxes, one 
twelve and the other forty-two inches high, 
with a thin covering of earth and fine straw 
similar to that of their pen, so that the 
sound of their feet on the bare box would not 
frighten them; also that the color of the box 
would be like the floor below. Had I not 
taken this precaution, the color of the box 
would have been different from the floor and 
the pigs could havedistinguished the limits 
of the box much more readily. 

‘The hood was removed from one of the pigs 
about a half hour betore the experiment. 
Then I placed that pig on the low box. It 
walked to the edge and jumped off. ‘This 
experiment was repeated several times with 
the same results, showing that in so shorta 
time the idea of space was developed. The 
second pig was placed upon the same box 
and the hood removed. The pig stood for a 
few moments, blinking as tho startled and half 
dazzled by the bright light, and then slowly 
walked off the box. I then placed it upon the 
same box again, and it seemed to used its 
nose to touch the box at nearly every step as 
if it could not trustits sight. When it reached 
the edge of the box, it halted for a few sec- 
onds before attempting to walk off—I can-not 
say jump, for there was no definite spring. 
It had by this time gained a vague idea of 
space and the limits of the box. I repeated 
the act with the same results. 

I then placed it upon the second box which 
was forty-two inches ,high and consider- 
able less in dimensions than the first one. I 
did this for two reasons. (1)That should the pig 
have developed any idea of the dimensions of 
the first box and governed its movements 
accordingly, I could detect it. (2) I wished 
to learn whether it could distinguish any 
difference between a short and a more ex- 
tended distance. It immediately, after being 
placed upon that box, walked to the edge and 
stopped, looked down at the ground, but 
would go no farther. I left it there for a few 
minutes, but it did not venture off. I 
thought that its hesitation might be due to 
the fact that it had fallen off three times 
from the first box. Yet I knew the fall did not 
hurt it, for it fell only a foot and on straw 
at that. ‘To satisfy myself as to the reason, 
I placed it again on the lower box and it 
walked to the edge, and after a few moments 


hesitation, it made a clumsy spring and 
went tothe ground. Again I placed it on 
the taller box, but om coming to the edge, 
it refused to go farther, plainly demonstrat- 
ing that in five minutes of sight experience 
a definite concept of relative distances had 
been formed, accompanied with a sense of 
fear. 

In my experiments I could not verify 
Hoefding’s results. ButI found that tho 
Space ideas were not momentarily developed, 
yet within two minutes after sight, the pig 
had vaguely grasped space sensations. With- 
in five minutes it was able to compare rela- 
tive distances and instinctively associated 
fear with the greater distance. Remember 
it had not jumped or failen from the higher 
box, hence it was not experience that caused 
it to fear the greater distance. 

Another strange thing I observed was that 
the hooded pigs found their mother, when 
separated a short distance from her, very 
readily, and made as successfula fight for the 
teatas the more fayored ones. Does it not 
Seem strange that a pig and a babe 
born on the self-same day should have such 
different endowments in space ideas? ‘The 
one, after a few minutes, hours at the most, 
could adjust its psychic world so as to judge 
space relations and directions—yes grow 
from pighood to hoghood, fattened and 
killed,_then goes to make up manhood, 
while the babe is still mawling and cooing 
trying to adjust its psychic space to the few 
objects in the home. 

J. &. HickMan. 
ink 


Things We Want to Know. 


Why the dances were not photographed. 


Why the High School boys don’t purchase 
a looking glass for themselves, in place of 
using the College doors and the ladies de- 
partment. 


Why Neff can’t get a girl. 


What attracts Prof. Wolfe to Springville 
so often. 

Why Warren spends so much time in Zo- 
ology, studying cervical anatomy. 


Where Prof. Wolfe and Leo are going next 
Friday. 
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The Teacher. 


In this discussion, the term teacher shall 
stand for one who makes a business of teach- 
ing—it shall represent an individual suited 
by nature, and fitted by art, for the work of 
causing many to know what they should 
know—but would not know without him— 
and to grow better than they would grow 
without professional guidance. 

Education as a trade is quite asoldas 
civilization, but asan applied science,or as an 
art, it is scarcely out of its swaddling clothes. 
It is, however, a child of promise; poetry and 
philosophy both proclaim that ‘‘Time’s latest 
offspring is the best.’? It will climb to 
heights before unscaled, even though the 
“mule of prejudice,’’ standin its path; and 
piles of pedantry obstruct the way. 

THE TEACHER AS AN ENVIROMENT. 


The teacher, first ofall, is enviroment for 
those whom he teaches, and as such, im- 
presses them unconsciously of himself or to 
them. He must be relatively what he would 
have his pupiis become. If he would have 
them become lovers of learning, he must 
himself be a lover of learning. If he would 
have them become ambitious, looking for- 
ward and aiming upward, he must be ambit- 
ious. If he would have them careful in 
thought, and accurate in expression, he 
likewise must be careful and accurate. If he 
would have them become courageous and 
kind, he must not permit himself to feel 
cruel andcowardly. If he would have them 
fittingly temperate, he must be a practical 
prohibitionist and an anti-tobacconist. In a 
word, if he would have them become what 
the teacher of all teachers would have them 
become, Christians, he must be under the in- 
Spiration of that divine life. 


THE THACHER AS AN INSPIRER. 


Allenvironment has a certain amount of 
inspiration init, but it lacks in that chief 
element which may be termed purposed 
direclion, wherein one soul most effectually 
inspires another. We grow to be that which 
we admire; hence the importance of selecting 
ideas. ‘To fix a boy’s admiration on a noble 
character is to fasten him by another life 
line to the shore of success. 

The teacheras inspirer directs the students 


to the best objects of admiration; he intro- 
duces the student to them, through his own 
admiration, hisown love. He knows that 
the psychological path of love most often 
trodden is Ilove, youlove, they lovei.e.what 
the teacher loves, the student loves, and then 
the world loves. 

As an inspirer, the teacher is essentially 
an optinist, believing in the good, looking 
for the good, expecting the good, and foster- 
ing the good everywhere. He says to the 
students individually, calling him by name in 
tones of the heart, ‘“‘You can,’? and the 
student replies, from his soul center, ‘I will;” 
and while he may not reach the object of his 
resolution, the effort put forth in the attempt 
will keep him from sinking, or from becom- 
ing a piece of human drift-wood. 


General inspiration may arouse, but speci- 
fic, individual inspiration will move, to 
action. The teacher turns his whole atten- 
tion to one pupil, forms more than a busi- 
ness acquaintance with him; he reaches out 
with his soul and embraces the soul of his 
pupil. He and his pupil are one, the inspired 
and the inspirer and the heat engendered 
by such communion welds the student per- 
manently to a higher life. 


It is impossible to estimate the educative 
power of an inspirational teacher. We read 
of an Abelard giving an educational inspira- 
tion that fired half a continent and gave rise 
to university life. We know of a John R. 
Park, teaching school in an obscure village, 
so inspiring country boys that an entire 
Territory raised itself to a plan of higher 
education. We know full well, a Karl G. 
Maeser, whose inspirational life has formed 
the turning-point in the road of many a 
wayward youth; and fired others with such 
ambition that they fairly flocked to educa- 
tional centers, Asan inspirer, the teacher 
is interested in what the child learns, but he 
is vastly more concerned with what the child 
likes. The attitude of the soul is of more 
importance than its accumulations. The 
strength of a teacher as an inspirer may be 
measured by the number of pupils who leave 
him with a burning desire for higher learn- 
ing and a fixed determination to get it; 
for higher learning means a broader, deeper, 
and higher life. The teacher’s stock of 
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inspirational power must be constantly 
replenished, and tothis eud books are to be 
read, lives studied, and personal contact 
with the best men and women of the age 
must be sought. 


THE TEACHER AS AN INSTRUCTOR. 


“Tet there be light,’’ so spake Divinity— 
illumination from above covered the earth, 
warmth followed, and life sprang on to the 
race course of endless progress. So speaks 
the teacher, ‘‘Let there be light.” Light 
through observation, light through reflection, 
light through expression. In deciding as to 
the kind of instruction to give, the teacher 
asks not what is of worth, but what is of the 
most worth, to the pupil. ‘This should be the 
ever recurring question, whether it pertains 
to an entire course of instruction or toa 
single lesson. 

The instructor discriminates between 
essentials and incidentals,and sees to it, that 
each receive attention corresponding to 
their value. 

In determining the quantity of instruction, 
the pupil’s ability is the only measure. 
Asan instructor, the teacher has definite 
aims, and sees more or less clearly how to 
reach them. The first goal is facts; the 
second is thought; the third is expression, 
and the fourth, character. These goals are 
fixed, the learner is moveable. ‘he teacher 
does not attempt to bring the goals to the 
learner: he leads the learner to the goals. 
Step by step he proceeds; from preparation to 
presentation; thence to conclusion, and final- 
ly to application, where knowledge becomes 
wisdom and effort skill. 

The fixing of these goals and the taking of 
these steps presupposes the necessary scholas- 
tic attainment and professional training. 


As an instructor the teacher must bear in 
mind that every day brings something new 
and makes something old, and that he must 
adjust himself to these ever changing con- 
ditions, or he will find himself dying, not as 
Aggassiz, young, but prematurely old. 

The teacher’s superiority as an instructor 


is best determined by the per cent of his 
ptpils that enjoy their work while doing it, 
acquire a lasting love for it, and develop at 
every step the power successfully to take the 
next higher. 


THE TEACHER AS A MANAGER. 


Rational management requires a knowledge 
of two persons, the race or type person, and 
the individual. One may be acquainted 
with the type child, the type youth, the type 
adult; and yet be quite a stranger to this 
particular child, to this particular youth, to 
this particular adult. Individuals possess 
differences. The type is the aggregation of 
common qualities. What is suited to the 
type will be unsuited to the individual, just 
to the extent that the individual varies from 
the type. 

In management, as in instruction, the 
teacher is deliberately aimful. Seeing ef- 
fects, he looks for causes; he attaches more 
importance to motives than to acts. As he 
seeks, through instructions, to make the 
pupil many-sided, so he endeavors, through 
management, constantly to increase the 
pupil’s inner freedom. As he removes error 
with truth in instruction, so through mana- 
gement he replaces bad habits with good 
ones. 

As instructor he leaves no child grouping 
in darkness; as manager hepermits no pupil 
to form the habit of failing. ‘The teacher’s 
strength, asa manager, is indicated by the 
fewness of his rules, the rarity of his failure 


with hard cases, and the absence of bad con- 
duct in his pupils when they are free from 
external restraint. 

Such, in part, isthe teacher; first as an 
environment; second, as an inspirer; third, 
as an instructor; and fourth, as a manager, 
in all of which he is at his possible best, just 
to the extent that he is college-bred, self- 
made, and child-taught. 

kkk 
Preparatory Department. 


(Fe that conquers little, conquers much.) 

On the 5th day of November, 1899, the Sub- 
freshtien, or Preparatory Department com- 
menced its labors in reviewing the students, 
and preparing them for the next higher 
step, the Normal or Commercial course. 


Bro. O. M. Sanderson is acting as princi- 
pal, with Bros. Pratt, Court,Wentz, and Mrs. 
Stevens as his aids. We now have an enroll- 
ment of about eighty. The students are 
progressing rapidly, and are greatly inter- 
ested in their work. 


By knowledge we learn ourselves to know, 
And what to God and what to man we owe, 
Virtue, dear friends, needs no defense, 
The surest guard is innocence, 
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Our Exploring Expedition. 


It is not unusual for great schools to send 
out scientific expeditions for the purpose of 
benefitting their museums, and gaining 
scientific knowledge directly from nature. 
Iiany of the universities in the east have 
conducted such trips, but the one going to 
South America from the Academy is the first 
one from any institution in the west, and is 
among the greatest ever undertaken in this 
country. 

The company will start from the Academy 
about April 10th, and will be composed of 
President Benjamin Cluff, Prof. W. M. 
Wclfe, Prof.Rdwin S. Hinckley, and twenty- 
two students, They expect to ke gone from 
fifteen to eighteen months. Hach member 
of the company will be provided with a sad- 
dle horse and a pack horse, bedding and the 
material necessary for the line of work in 
which he will be engaged. Every man, even 
to the photographer, will be provided with a 
2855 winchester rifle and 200 rounds of 
ammttnition, 


Rach two men, with the exception of the 
Professors, will have a shelter-tent and a 
mess outfit. The Professors will each have a 
tent and also a large tent which will be used 
for office and commissary purposes. ‘The ex- 
pedition will be entirely under military dis- 
cipline, both in marching and in camping. 

Let us picture the company in their night- 
ly bivouac. There will be fourteen small 
tents and the large office tent arranged in 
military style. Not far from the tents the 50 
horses will be grazing. As the evening 
shades creep over the landscape, camp fires 
blaze forth, and around each tre we observe 
our school friends preparing their evening 
meal. On closer examination we find two of 
the company walking mechanically around 
the entire camp; and were it not for their 
military gait we might take them to bea 
couple of the Professors. These are the 
guards and this patrolling wiil continue all 
night, and every night while they are away. 

The course taken will be through Juab, 
Millard, Beaver, Piute and Kane counties in 
Utah; then across the Colorado River at Lee’s 
Ferry and from there to our settlement in 
Arizona, Mesa and Thatcher. From here 
they will go to the Bato Peto country, thence 
down the Sierra Madra mountains, where 
there are still numerous ruins showing that 
the country was once densely populated, and 
then reach the City of Mexico about August 
15th. From this point they will journey on 
to Guatamala and Nicaragua. Here a great 
deal of exploring will be done in the ancient 
cities. From Casta Pica they cross the Isthmus 
of Panama and on to Quito, thence along the 
western slope of the Andes to Valparaiso. 
At this point the outfits will be disposed of 
and the return trip will be made by steamer 
up the Pacific, and through the Golden Gate 
to San Francisco, and then over the Great 
Sun Set route to Zion. 

Pres. Cluff will have charge of the entire 
company and will keep the official diary. 
The company will be divided into five sec- 
tions. Pres. Cluff will have charge of the 
Archaeology. Prof. W. M. Wolfe will super- 
vise the Botony and Zoology. Prof. B. S. 
Hinckley will look after the Geology and 
Minerology. John B. Fairbanks will have 
the Photography in charge. George Moun- 
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ford will be the nimrod, and will have two 
assistants. 

Each department will be fully proyided 
with every facility for collecting and pre- 
serving specimens, and shipments will be 
made to the Academy from every convenient 
point so that the results of the expedition 
will be noticeable before the beginning of the 
next school year. 

The company as organized to dateisas 
follows: President Cluff, Prof. W. M. Wolfe, 
Prof. E. S. Hinckley, Provo; John B. Fair- 
banks, Geo. Q. Cannon, Salt Lake City; 
Geo, Mounford, Warren Shepherd, Walter S. 
Talton, Beaver; Asa Kienke, Nephi; 
Lafayette Rees, Wales, Sanpete Co.; Soren 
Hanson, Castle Dale; W. R. Adams, 
Parowan; D. Foster Cluff, Provo; J. L. Sevy, 
Panguitch; B. T. Higgs, Jr., C. H.VanBuren, 
Emery Co. 

kkk 


For some time past there has been a strong 
desire to have the advanced students organize 
themselves into a society, the object of which 
would be to have discussions and expositions 
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of leading current topics. While many 
of the students have expressed themselves as 
favorable to such an organization, it has 
never taken any definite form until this 
semester, when it was taken in hand by the 
class in Oratory. An organization has now 
been effected, and regular sessions are held 
during which the most important questions 
of the day are to be handled. 

The society is not confined to members of 
the Oratory class alone. Other leading 
students may become members. Weconsider 
this a good move from several points of view. 
The first and most profitable result will be 
the knowledge the individual members will 
gain in learning how to prepare and present 
a subject. Then the knowledge that will be 
gained of the subjects discussed will be of no 
small value to those who take part, and also 
to those who listen. Lastly we need such an 
organization in order to keep in training the 
best minds in school, to the end that a fund 
of available talent and skill shall be on hand 
at all times to extend and maintain the pres- 
tige of our Alma Mater. 
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Unauthorized Class Appropoiation. 


Undonbtedly all students have noticed 
the only window blind in College Hall. We 


are led to believe from the inscrip- 
tion “Our Donation—1900,’’ which 
is written on it in large letters, that 
it belongs to the said class. The facts will 
not warrant any suchinference. The WHITE 
AND BLUE detectives “got onto’’ the thing, 
and after several thrilling adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes succeeded in running 
the matter to ground. The case appeared to 
be beyond human sagacity and conjecture, 
therefore due credit tothe sleuth. ‘The an- 
dacity ofthe act has not been equalled in 
years. We will present the truth of the mat- 
ter. 

Heber Magleby, one of the leading officers 


of the domestic ward, took his seat one morn- 
in the place reserved for such dignataries. 
On this morning King Sol. smiled his bland- 
est smile and beamed on Heber. Asa young 
man succumbs to the smiles of the young 
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lady, so this young ecclesiastic was over 
come by the dazzling radiation of the 
heavenly orb. 

The self-same day he wandered down to 
Taylor Bros. and purchased a blind, paying 
for it the respectable sum of ten cents. ‘he 
following morning no halo of sunshine 
played on Heber’s face. ‘The blind was do- 
nated to the domestic organization and due 
credit given the gentleman on the books. 

Imagine, if you can, his feelings the fol- 
lowing morning when he beheld the boastful 
words of a century artist. 

This avaricious tendency on the part of the 
1900 class will undoubtedly be punished sey- 
erely. Many of the students think the cul- 
prits should be ex) e led, while the conserya- 
tive party is in favor of letting them off with 
asking forgiveness at devotional. 
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We are pleased to announce that a_ scienti- 
fic library has been founded by the class of 
1903. Twenty-eight volumes have been 
received; treatises on Geology, Botany and 


Zoology. 
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Theology Notes. 


. S. Hinckley’s Theology Class—Section 
lin Church History is studying the lives of 
the men who figured prominently in the early 
history of the Church. Each student pro- 
vides himself with a blank map ot the United 
States and locates the birthplace and follows 
the principal routes of travel of each person 
so studied. 


‘The several Domestic wards are now fully 
organized for the new semester. In the re- 
cent conference of all the wards Ross B. 
Cutler was set apart as second counsellor to 
the presidency of the Second ward, and 
Frank Wilson was chosen to fill the vacancy 
in the Fourth ward. 


Students in the grades manifest a great in- 
terest in their Theological work. ‘The gen- 
eral plan of the teachers is to take up the 
lives of the men and the women who have 
been great both in the history of our Church 
and in former times. 
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Physical Culture Department. 


The class in Theory of Physical Culture is 
now in good running order, and is doing ex- 
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cellent work. 


The B class of Physical Culture has 
started on the drills for an exhibition which 
is to be given sometime in February. 


Miss Gates reports that the ‘‘Bloomer 
Girls’’ are not so much afraid of the ball this 
semester as they have formerly been. They 
are beginning to play scientifically and the 
games are not so one-sided as they were last 
semester. 
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WILFORD’S LAMB. 


Wilford has a little lamb, 
Who’s eyes are sparkling blue, 
And everywhere that Wilford goes 
He bids his lamb come, too. 


He follows her from class to class, 
Which is against the rule, 

And when her classes all are o’er, 
He tags her home from school. 


Then her mother turns him out, 
But still he lingers near, 

For Wilford cannot do without 
His lamb, Electa dear. 
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Locals. 


It is suggested that the Oratory class be 
ealled the Nelsonian Physical Culture 
Society. 


Commercial boy: ‘‘Warren, are you going 
on that exhibition to S. A?” 


Walter Cluff declares that he is growing 
and wishes the support of the school. ‘Those 
who have odd cents may hand them in for 
his benefit. 


George M. Jorgensen, a former 1903 
student, wasup from Juab, and paid the 
school a visit. We were glad to see him, 
though he is a married man. 


President Cluff left Jan. 25th, for Beaver, 
en a visit to our sister institution. 


Mary Larson, one of Prof. Lund’s music 
graduates, spent a week among Academy 
friends. She is now ateacher of music at 
Mt. Pleasant. 


Eugene McArthur, a ’97 graduate was seen 
in the halls of the Academy last Thursday. 


Miss Gates has a fully organized Basket 
Ball Team. The girls are good players, and 
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we think they will be able to makea good 
showing in the spring. 


The history books belonging to the class of 
1902 are all catalogued. 


Beginning with Jan. 29, three regular 
assistants will be installed and the library 
will open at 8 o’clock in the morning. 


Ten student’s names are on the delinquent 
list, and consequently have lost their library 
rights. 


The Domestic Organization is now presid- 
ed over by Prof. Horne, and the Hall Dicipli- 
nary work by Prof. Holt. 


Mrs. Elliott: ‘‘I wonder how-Hazel Taylor’s 
handkerchief got in my wash?’ Eugene 
Allen: ‘Well, I guess it must have gotten 
mixed up with me some way.” 


“Well,’? said Oscar Kirkham, “I want that 
parlor, up the valley, heated to sparking 
tenperature.’’? Success to you. 


Hight large volumes have been received at 
the library, four bear the name of Thad 
Cluff; three donated by the Physiology class, 
and one, ‘‘Talmage’s Articles of Faith” by 
the class of 98. Prof. Wolfe sent in twelve 
magazines. 
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Miss Clara Holbrook has sent us greetings 
from Wngland. She is there performing a 
mission, and we feel that she will do her 
school full justice. 


There is a number of students that would 
do well to strengthen their inhibitive brain 
centers. Those who do not understand the 
application of this will please call upon one of 
the students who laughed the other morning 
when the school was being photographed. 


Pres. Cluff has given permission to the 
class of 1902 to found a library in Natural 
Science. A beginning has already been 
made. We intend to make this library 
one of the greatest factors in the Academy, 
and it is, therefore, very necessary that we 
make a united effort to push the project 
ahead. 


The class of 1903 is pleased to announce 
that its enrollment has been enlarged this 
semester. Among the new members who 
signed their names to our Constitution and 
By-laws, was Prof. K. 8S. Hinckley. 


Last week Mr. George Jorgensen, a former 
member of the class of 1903, surprised his 
fellow class-mates and other school friends, 


DEALERS IN 


DRS." CHRISTENSEN & STEWART 


Make a specialty of saving the teeth with Porcelain 
Crowns, Gold Crowns and Bridge work, Gold and 
Amalgam Fillings, Plate work of all kinds. The 
neatest and the Best on the market. We are making 
a special reduction in Rubber Plate work for sixty 
days for from $6 to $8 per set. Gold palate roof 
rubber attachment Plates, 20 karat Gold, $15 per 
set. Extracting teeth, 25¢c. Extracting with gas 
positively without pain, s50c. Our office is located 
over Farrer Bros, Store, opposite the P, O. 


OFFICE HOURS: From9toI2A.M. andfrom 
1to5 P.M. 


The Celebrated Diamond and Rock Springs God 


by his appearance inthe Academy. We re- 
gret that he could not remain with us. 


kkk 
Things We Want to Know. 


Why the president of the Commercial class 
retused to act as senior over his boarding 
place. 


Why Sylvester doesn’t wear his tie around 
his collar. 


What special business Cora Alexander and 
a young man, whose name we will not men- 
tion, had in the county court house the other 
day. 

How to prepare a thesis without so much 
bard work. 


Why Malcolm stopped baiting for Pike, 
and who is throwing his cast in that direc- 
tion now. 


Why the Commercials don’t enter College 
Hall more quietly. 


Jj PETERS, 
Agent 
kkk 
TELEPHONE 31, 5 RINGS 
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Made to Students on all kinds of 


Special Prices-—— 


At the GATES FURNITURE STORE. 


FURNITURE 


REED SMOOT. W.K SPAFFORD. 


Smoot & Spafford 


Wholesale and Retail 


Utah Coal 


Office: Yards 
Provo Com- and JSt., 1 Blk N, 
Savings Bnk. U. P. Depot. 


Telephone i7. Telephone (7 
Provo, Utah 
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Pedagogical Items. 


The class in Pedagogics 1a, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Brimhall, are studying the 
Jesuites and their influence upon the educa- 
tion of the world. We hope to hear from this 
class in the Pedagogium Society sometime 
in the near future. 


‘That which you learn, learn thoroughly,”’ 
is an excellent motto for students. It can 
also be applied to teaching. ‘‘That which 
you teach, teach thoroughly,’ and you will 
get the love and confidence of every pupil, 
for love begets love and confidence begets 
confidence. 


In the progress of any social development, 
the principle of division of labor emerges. 
First comes a distinction between the gov- 
erning and the governed, then follows the 
various civil, military, ecclesiastical and in- 
dustrial occupations. So in any progression, 
we advance from simple functions performed 
by the masses, to the special functions per- 
formed by individuals. 


Isolated thoughts are not so impressive aS 
facts connected with interested incidents. 


Every Normal should remember that the 
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Pedagogium Society is his. It is especially 
organized for the purpose of enabling stud- 
ents to become aquainted with the great 
educators of the world and their principles. 
And also for obtaining information concern- 
ing pedagogical ideas of today. 


Prof. Miller’s lecture on Horace Mann, 
Friday evening, was very interesting and in- 
structive, and many new and wholesome 
ideas were advanced. Any student who in- 
tends to become a successful teacher will 
make it his duty to be present at these meet- 
ings. 
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We wish to inform certain young ladies of 
the High School that they are getting on 
forbidden ground when they come into Col- 
lege Hall to do their chatting. Unless this 
practice is stopped at once,they will be apt to 
receive personal mention in our next issue. 


If the students will remember to take the 
right-hand door in entering and leaving Col- 
lege Hall, they will avoid knocking each 
other with the doors, as is often the case at 
present. 


Olive P: 
suit of clothes on, 
when we go out?’’ 


MM. WARNGR = 25209 


‘‘There’s Thomas with his best 
now what will he wear 


PROVO, 


A. O. Smoot 


C.K. Rowland. 
E tand2HINES 


Smoot nd 2 HIN 
Rowland (22%2.u7" 


Mines, Real Estate, Loans, Fire Insurance. 
Agents.N. Y. Life Insurance Co, 


Quickly secured. 
OBTAINED. 


OUR FEE DUR WHEN PATENT 
Send model, sketch or photo. with 


description for free report.asto patentability. 48-PAGE 


HAND-BOOK FREE, Contains references and full 
information. WRITE FOR GOPY OF OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER. Itisthe most liberal proposition ever made b 
& patent attornoy, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOUL 
READ IT before applying for patent, Address: 


H. B.WILLSON &CO. 


PATENT LAWYERS, 
LeDroitBidg., WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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Origin and Effect of Slang. 


Whenever a person with a vocabulary more 
limited than his ideas, is driven to his wit’s 
end to find an expression, he must either 
coin a word, or use an old word or phrase 
inanewsense. Itis rarely the case that 
words thus farthered are legitimized, though 
“crank’’ is an instance. The reason for this 
is not so much that the word is strange and 
intractable as that no sooner is it born than 
it is beaten, and mauled, and ridden to death. 

‘Take the slang above noted, for instance, 
and can you find a single action or situation 
in life to which it could not be applied? Ifa 
man is too late for his dinner, he is ‘‘not in 
it.”” If a young lady jilts her lover, straight- 
way he ceases to be ‘‘in it.””. But the young 
man who cut himout is ‘‘strictly in it.’ A 
thousand examples would not exhaust the 
possiblities of this wretched phrase. And so 
with the expression, ‘‘No flies on,”’ e. g.: ‘‘No 
flies on that tie,’’ ‘‘No flies on your wit,’’ 
‘““No flies on that poodle,’’ ‘‘No flies on his 
honor,’’ ‘‘No flies on her beauty’’—heaven 
save the mark! 

It will next be pertinent to inquire what 
effect slang has tpon the mind of the user. 
From the examples given it will readily be 
seen that fifty slang expressions will do 
duty for a thousand words, so far as the pur- 
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Our machinery and type are 
Our prices low, and our 
work unexcelled. Correspond- 


poses of ordinary society are concerned. It 
follows then that the user of slang will take 
no pains to add that thousand words to his 
vocabulary. And yet in the ordinary social 
circle, such an ignoramus will shine to better 
advantage than one who disdains thus to soil 
his mouth,—so low has our moral standard of 
words fallen. I have often enjoyed picturing 
the dilemma these people would be in, should 
a second decree of Babel blot from their 
memories all slang expressions. What a 
squawking, gibbering menagerie of fashion- 
able creatures we should have turned into the 
schools to learn their native tongue!—people 
brim-full of ideas but with no words, or but 
very few words, in which to give vent to 
their pent up thought and feelings. 

But preventing the acquirement of a rich 
vocabulary is by no means the worst effect of 
slang. It reacts upon the user in a moral 
way. Slang can never be definite and clear, 
since what fits every case indifferently can 
fit no case well. To use slang is to think 
slang, and soon the mind becomes unfitted 
for vigorous and specific thought.—Freaching 
and Public Speaking. 
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Provincialisms 


As its name would indicate,a provincialism 


The 
Skelton Publishing 


Company 
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is an expression peculiar to a certain section. 
It is not vicious like slang, but is rather the em- 
bodiment of the spirit or flavor of the region 
where it occurs. Every canton in Kurope is 
distinguished by certain turns of expression 
natural to it alone. So also in America. 
The delightfulness of the Bigelow Papers 
comes largely from Mr. Lowell’s apt ex- 
pression of New England provincialisms. 
Our Hiders are perhaps most struck by the 
peculiarities in the Southern dialect. But 
while we smile at the mistakes of others, let 
us not be too certain that we are free. For 
instance, the Southerners say “I reckon,’’ 
and in our superior way, we correct it, ‘‘I 
guess;’’ but the latter is quite as provincial 
as the former. 


A provincialism may, in the region where 
it belongs, be used in conversation, but it is 
not dignified enough for composition, unless, 
of course, itis used to hit off a character. 
To introduce the provincialisms of other sec- 
tions is no better than to introduce slang. 
This is for the benefit of those Elders who 
enrich (?) their vocabularies with peculiari- 
ties like “‘tote,”’ “right smart,’? and. so on, 
while abroad, and try to get credit for wit by 
setting them into circulation at home.— 


Preaching and Public Speaking. 


SASS ATTERDAY SRINTS: COLLEGE se 

Templeton and Social Hall, 

Salt Lake City. 
NOW OFFERS: 

1 A PREPARATORY COURSE of on 
year, for those over the district school age, 
who have not completed the eighth grade. 

2. A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE of three 
years to prepare students preparing to en- 
ter college. 

3. A BUSINESS COURSE of three years, 
a preparation for business and commercial 
ife. 

4, A NORMAL COURSE of four years, 
to prepare teachers for this profession. 

5. A COLLEGE COURSE of four years, 
in Philosophy, Literature, Political Science, 
and Law. 

6 A MISSIONARY . COURSE of one 
year, tofit missionaries for their work athome 
and abroad. 

Actual Business Training In 
Phonography, ‘Typewriting, Telegraphy, 
Book-keeping, Commercial Law, Political 
Science, Sociology, Econornics, Spelling and 
Defining, Punctuation, Etc. 

Also Regular Courses In 
Theology, Science, Art, Mathematics, Lang 
tages, Philosophy, Civics, Normal Training, 
History, Music, Etc. 

Many Clas-:es begin on Jan. Sth. 


J, H. PAUL, President, 
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The Calf Path. 


Cne day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home, as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

since then two hundred years haye fled, 
And, Linfer, the calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs a mortal tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way. 

And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o,er vale and steep, 

And drew the flock behind him, toc, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through these oid woods a path was made, 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path: 

But still they followed— do not laugh— 
The first migration of that calf, 

And through this winding woodway stalked 
Because he wabbled when he walked. 

This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again; 
‘This crooked lane became a road, 

Where many a poor horse, with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the boiling sun, 


Typewriters. 


Rarely Equatied 


Work always in sight, Perfect alignment, 
Interchangeable Type. Fournteen differ 
ent Languages. epee a ree a 
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And traveled some three miles in one. 
sind thus a century and a half 

‘They trod the footsteps of that calf. 
‘The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
‘The road became a village street, 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 

And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 
frod in the footsteps of that calf; 
Mach day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 

And o’er his crooked journey went 
"Lhe traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead.—/7. 
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One hundred missionaries have been cailed 
to the Academy by the presidency of the 
Church to prepare themselves for the field. 
‘This makes an epoch in mussionary work. 
The uneducated, uncultured boy must now 
receive a training before he goes into the 
world. Following is the course of study: 
Theology, Fundamentals of expression, Prac- 
tice in speaking, and Singing. Bro. Nelson 
will not teach the singing. 
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KANSAS CITY 
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For Passengers or Freight 


L. L. DOWNING, Com. Agt., 8. L. City. 
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The Oratory class is preparing a debate on 
the following question: ‘‘Resolved, That the 
iixigencies of Civilization justify the British 
in attempting to conquer the Boers.’’ 


The 1903’s are inclined to take undue priv- 
ileges in College Hall. They are requested 
to keep as near the back end of the room as 
possible, and to make themselves as scarce 
as is convenient. 


The 1902 library is now catalogued and 
thrown open for the use of, the school. It 
contains one hundred and_ thirty-three 
volumes of choice history. The class has 
just cause to feel proud. 


From now on a dance will be given in the 
Academy every two weeks. This is done in 
order to divide the crowd. It is reasoned 
that not ail the students will want to go all 
the time, but that some of the student will 
want to go some of the time. 


A banker found a ten-doliar bill. He gave 
it to his wife, who paid the butcher in settle- 
ment of his acount. The butcher paid it to 
a farmer for a calf, and the farmer paid it to 
the merchant, who in turn paid it to the 
washerwoman, and she, owing the banker a 
note of $10, went to the banker and paid the 


Skates, Boot-balls, Boxing Gloves, 
Base-balls and Bats, Basket-balls 


In fact all the apparatus needed in the Sport- 
ing World. 1158. Main St. 
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GUARANTEED MAKES. 
All kinds of Repairs gg Rent Dept. Open 
And makes of Tires. Day and Night. 
Special rates to Students 
for long trips. 
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Residence one dorr north of shop. 


etank Rameey’s 
Bike Shop, 
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note. The banker recognized the bill as the 
one he had found and which up to that time 
had settled $50 of debt. Ona careful exam- 
mation he found the bill was counterfeit. 
Who lost in the transaction?—Zx. 


A man bought a horse and buggy for $110. 
The horse cost $100 more than the buggy. 
What did the buggy cost the owner?—4 x. 


“The lecture given in the meeting house 
Saturday night was. one of the best things 
Salina has had ina year or more. Prof. G. 
EX. Brimhall was scheduled as lecturer, but he 
was tinable to appear. Hesent Prof. J. E. 
Hickman of the B. Y. Academy as his sub- 
stitute, and although many were at first dis- 
appointed when Prof. Brimhall did not ap- 
pear, they were fully satisfied when they had 
listened to Prof. Hickman for ten minutes, 
that no mistake had been made in the choice 
ofa substitute. Prof. Hickman is a mag- 
netic speaker and has his audience with him 
from start to finish. His subject was the re- 
latio nof parent, teacherand pupil. He did 
a mighty work in trying to bring the parent, 
teacher and pupil closer together. If his ad- 
vice is followed his lecture here will make a 
he history of the Salina district school. 
Anything short of a verbatum report would 
do an injustice to the lecturer, and space will 
not admit of that. His lecture was full of 
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NOTE BOOKS, RECORDS, 


JOURNALS, 
And all kinds of Books ruled 
and made to order. 
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B. F. NEVINS, General Agent 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
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pathos, prose, poetry and eloquence. His 
audience was fairly entranced, and he may 
be sure of a warm welcome when he comes. 
to Salina again. All who have been heard to 
speak of the lecture pronounced it the best 

they ever listened to. Principal Carter of 

the district school presided at the lecture, as 

it was through him Prof. Hickman was in- 
duted to visit Salina.—Salina Press. 
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Out of Balance. 

After trying for half a day to learn to ride 
his new bicycle, the slim-legged book- -keeper 
carried it up to the attic and thrust it in 
among the cobwebs. ‘I shall have to charge 
that machine wp to profit and loss,’’ he said, 
with a dismal sigh. ‘Et never can make it 
balance.”’—£~x. 

xkek 
Firmness, 

Firmness is a good thing in its place, but 
we should early learn that to be firm we need 
not stand up against a cyclone till our in- 
ternal economy is blown into the tops of the 
neighboring trees. Moral courage is a good 
thing, but itis useless unless you have a 
liver to go along with it. Sometimes a man 
is required to lay down his life for his prin- 
ciples, but the cases where he is expected to 
lay down his digester on the alter of his be- 
lief are comparatively seldom.—Ax. 
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TEACH YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS WHAT THEY 
WILL NEED WHEN THEY BECOME 
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Book-keeping.—Theoretical and practical, elementary and ad- 
vanced. 

Banking.—Theoretical, practical and up-to-date. 

Commercial Arithmetic.—Two classes each day of different 
grades. 

Penmanship.—Business and artistic. Two classes daily. 

English.—Six to eiglit classes each day, and of all grades. 

Spelling and Dictation.—Also pronounciation and capitalization. 

Business Correspondence.— Business letters and business forms. 

Commercial Law.—Contracts, agency, notes, deeds, and legal 

apers. 

Civil Government.—W hat our Government is and the part we 
take in it 

Rules of Order.— The conduct of business meetings. 

Descriptive Economics.—Of the home, the city, the nation, the 
world. 

Shorthand.—Speech caught as it flies from the lips of rapid 
speakers. 

Type Writing.-- Good machines and intelligent instructors. 

Telegraphy.——Instruments and other fine facilities. 

History.—Constitutional and United States history. 


A Hundred Other Classes to Choose from. See Daily Program. 
Fe 


BOARD AND OTHER EXPENSES. 


Good board and lodging can be obtained by Students in private 
families at from $2.50 to $3.00 per week. Clubs may be formed, houses 
rented and expenses reduced considerably by Students boarding them- 
selves. 

In addition to the above, $8.00 to $10.00 for books, blanks, and 
stationery for the school year, will be necessary. Fora shorter time a 
proportionately less amount will be required. 


Write Us for Catalogue or Further Information, 


GEORGE Q. CANNON, BENJAMIN CLUFF, President. 
President Board of Trustees, JOSEPH B. KEELER, Principal. 
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SINGLETON CLOTHING CO. _ 
WHY TROUBLE YOURSELF —> 


About dressmaking, when you can buy such pretty 
Ready-made Suits, Silk Waists, 

Wool Waists and Black and ; 

Fancy Skirts from us. ALSO 4 

A COMPLETE LINE OF JACKETS AND CAPES IN THE iewG 


STYLES AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


IRVINE & SONS 
Che Provo Book and Stationery Zo 


Carries the only full and Complete line of Scho 
Books and Stationery in the City and as usual can fillal ord 
at lowest possible prices 


Money-saving time is all the time — 


if you buy with us. 
The “WHITE and BLUE,” specially recommends that you trade ¢ 


Special Prices and Terms given Students ; 


¥ 


